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A  GENERATION  ago  professional  super' 
vision  scarcely  existed.  The  need  for 
supervision  was  present  but  there  were 
few  who  could  minister  unto  this  need. 
Cities  and  towns  had  sprung  up  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  the  donand  for 
teachers  far  exceeded  the  supply  of 
trained  workers.  As  a  result,  young 
men  and  wcxnen  rushed  into  the  pros' 
fession  without  training  in  the  technique 
of  teaching  and  too  frequently  witht^t 
a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  were 
to  teach.  They  were  transients  in  the 
profession  and  their  hearts  were  set 
upon  other  goals  than  that  of  teaching. 
To  a  large  extent  this  was  also  true  a 
tbeir  superiors,  the  principals  and  super' 
visors  and  superintendents.  In  but  two 
ways  could  they  excell  their  subordi' 
nates.  If  they  were  men,  they  excelled 
in  their  masculinity  as  against  the  pre' 
vailing  femininity  of  their  staff.  If  they 
were  wcxnen,  they  possessed  the  advant' 
ages  of  long  experience.  The  task  of 
supervision  they  interpreted  in  a  nega' 
tive  fashion,  primarily,  as  scxneone  hu 
said,  to  protect  the  community  against 
inefficient  teaching. 

The  supervisor  who  assisted  his  new 
teachers  ^ough  the  first  crude  stages 
of  their  adjustment  to  the  classroom, 
who  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
grossest  errors  (ff  his  weakest  teachers, 
and  who  insisted  upon  a  uniform  and 
rigid  adherence  to  ue  course  of  study 


and  the  time  schedule  was  deemed  a 
master  in  the  profession.  Well  did  be 
deserve  this  title,  for  nowhere  could  he 
himself  secure  assistance.  At  a  time 
when  the  situation  actually  demanded 
detailed  attenticm  to  classroom  problems, 
writers  on  supervision  dealt  only  in 
vague  and  platitudinous  generalizations 
CM-  discoursed  upcm  the  dignity  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  inspira' 
tional  hmctions  of  the  supervisor.  If, 
by  chance,  an  unusually  conscientious 
supervisor  searched  for  a  constructive 
conception  of  his  duties  as  an  educational 
leader  he  was  given  an  answer  little 
better  than  the  following  one  quoted 
by  Coffman:  “The  business  of  the 
supervisor  is  to  cast  a  genial  influence 
over  his  schools,  but  otherwise  he  is  not 
to  interfere  with  the  work.” 

This  state  of  affairs  quite  properly 
called  fcM-  remedy.  All  over  the  country 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  manifest 
disgust  with  philosophical  observations 
regarding  the  purposes  of  supervision 
and  a  donand  for  a  concentration  upon 
the  technical  problems  of  supervisicm. 
In  consequence,  supervisors  today  are 
technically  better  equipped  for  their 
work. ,  They  know  something  about 
teaching  and  they  have  studied  how  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  others.  They 
have  been  drilled  in  ways  of  selecting 
and  organizing  subject'matter.  They 
are  armed  wim  bocks  and  articles  and 
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the  contents  of  educational  courses  tell' 
ing  them  just  how  to  train  teachers  in 
service.  Their  files  are  stufied  with 
rating  scales  which  they  may  use  to 
measure  the  efficiency  of  their  teachers 
or  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  wcark. 
They  are  technically  trained  themselves, 
and  they  are  being  supplied  each  year 
with  larger  numbers  of  teachers  who  are 
professionally  equipped  with  courses  of 
study  construct^  on  principles  of  job 
analysis.  In  short,  supervision  today, 
in  contrast  with  some  years  ago,  is  more 
nearly  on  an  expert  ba^. 

And  yet  all  is  not  as  well  as  it  should 
be.  Be  we  ever  so  efficient  technically 
we  must  have  a  sense  of  direction  or  we 
shortly  experience  in  our  work  a  feeling 
of  futility.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  observe 
the  present  trend  in  supervision,  we  are 
neglecting  the  most  significant  functiem 
of  supervision,  that  of  educational  leader- 
ship.  We  are  training  supervisors  to 
become  skillful  foremen,  but  we  are  not 
asking  our  foremen  in  any  large  sense  to 
know  what  their  job  is  all  about. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  once  wrote: 

There  are  aonae  people — and  I  am  one  of  them — 
who  think  that  the  most  practical  and  important 
thing  about  a  man  is  still  his  view  of  the  universe. 
We  think  that  for  a  landlady  considering  a  lodger 
it  is  important  to  know  his  income,  but  still  more 
important  to  know  his  philosophy.  We  think 
that  for  a  general  about  to  fight  an  enemy  it  is 
important  to  know  the  enemy's  numbers,  but 
still  more  important  to  know  the  enemy's  philoso' 
phy.  We  think  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
theory  of  the  cosmos  affects  matters,  but  whether 
in  the  long  run  anything  else  affects  them. 

He  might  have  added,  “We  think  for  a 
supervisor  of  teachers  it  is  important  to 
know  how  to  assist  teachers  to  teach, 
but  it  is  more  important  to  know  the 
purpose  for  which  teaching  exists.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  against  a  technical  equipment 
for  supervisors.  It  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  We  cannot  revert  to  the 
glad-hand  system  of  supervision.  But 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  a 
technical  equipment  is  rudderless  with¬ 


out  a  philosophy  of  education.  We  can¬ 
not  do  our  duty  as  supervisors  until  we 
organize  the  details  of  our  work  with  i 
reference  to  the  function  and  purpose  of ; 
the  public  school.  In  the  old  days  we 
prated  about  educational  aims  without 
any  knowledge  of  how  to  translate  our 
aims  into  practice.  Today  we  are  mas¬ 
tering  the  details  of  practice  but  we  lack 
perspective.  The  outstanding  need  in 
education  is  for  a  professionalized  super-  ' 
vision,  a  type  of  supervision  in  which 
the  instruments  of  science  are  directed 
towards  the  realization  of  the  democratic 
aim  of  education. 

This  is  a  very  inadequate  statement 
of  what  I  shall  mean  in  this  paper  by  | 
democratic  supervision.  I  interpret  the 
task  of  the  supervisor  to  be  that  of  so 
organizing  his  work  that  teaeffiers  are 
encouraged  to  realize  their  highest 
potenti^ties,  all  with  the  firtal  purpose 
that  the  school  in  its  organization  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  clasuxcm  shall  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  preparation  of  boys 
and  girls  for  an  inteUigent  participation 
in  democratic  citizenship.  This  is  the 
ultimate  criteriem  of  cxir  success.  It  is 
the  light  for  our  path  and  by  reference 
to  it  must  we  order  the  details  of  our 
daily  tasks. 

I  recognize  that  democracy  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  achieved  and  that  anything 
whi^  is  to  be  achieved  must  be  ap- 1 
proached  gradually.  It  does  not  come 
like  a  gift  frean  the  gods.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  we  should  view 
supervision  as  an  affair  of  levels,  each 
level  representing  approaches  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  relationship  between  a  supervisOT  ' 
and  his  teachers.  On  the  lowest  level  ] 
we  have  the  traditional  relations  between 
the  supervisor  and  his  teachers.  It  is  . 
the  stage  of  development  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
untrained  and  are  transients  in  the 
professicai.  Such  teachers  cannot  be 
permitted  to  go  it  alone.  On  this  level  > 
of  operations  the  effort  of  a  supervisor 
should  be  not  to  perpetuate  a  meddling 
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situation,  an  autocratic  relationship,  but 
to  solve  his  problems  with  an  eye  to  the 
ideab  of  a  higher  level.  He  should 
strive  to  stimulate  his  teachers  to 
advance  to  higher  levels.  On  the  high- 
est  level  of  supervision  we  have  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  teachers  are  noaster 
craftsmen.  As  regards  the  details  of 
teaching  they  are  <^ite  capable 
independent  action.  They  are  experts, 
if  you  will,  but  because  th^  are  experts 
and  are  subject  to  all  the  temptations 
towards  narrowness  and  isolaticm  which 
beset  experts,  they  too  require  the 
leadership  of  a  supervisor. 

Under  normal  practical  conditions  a 
supervisor  must  deal  with  teachers  on 
various  levels.  Some  are  capable  of 
independent  action.  Others  are  still 
dependent.  This  calls  for  a  supervisory 

Q'  y  that  adapts  itself  to  the  needs  d( 
groups.  We  cannot  treat  all 
teachers  alike  any  more  than  we  can 
Ignore  individual  differences  in  teaching 
pupils. 

A  complete  discussion  of  democratic 
supervision  would  deal  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  measures  to  employ  on  all  levels  of 
proficieiKy.  At  this  time,  however,  I 
wish  to  discuss  supervisory  leadership  of 
those  teachers  whom  we  are  only  too 
prone  to  forget  just  because  they  are 
not  forever  br<^ing  the  dishes,  or 
tipping  over  tables  and  otherwise  mess¬ 
ing  up  the  situation.  I  am  endeavcffing 
to  answer  this  question,  “What  are 
some  of  the  things  a  supervisor  can  do 
fex  his  teachers,  who  recognizes  his 
responsibility  as  an  educational  teacher?" 

In  the  first  place,  if  {xiesible,  a  demo¬ 
cratic  supervisor  will  teach.  I  do  not 
say  that  a  successful  supervisor  must  be 
a  good  teacher,  but  I  do  say  that  when  it 
is  known  that  he  can  teach,  there  will 
accrue  naturally  to  his  office  a  dignity 
and  an  influence  difficult  to  secure  other¬ 
wise.  Only  too  frequently  do  inexperi¬ 
enced  principals  issue  rules  and  rec^- 
tions  and  supervisory  instructions  which 
serve  as  smoke  screens  for  their  own 


haunting  sense  of  an  unfamiliarity  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  They 
would  do  better  to  begin  humbly  and 
establish  direct  contacts  with  the  school¬ 
room.  In  the  proportion  that  they 
succeed  in  solving  actual  problems  of 
teaching  will  they  build  up  a  body  of 
experience  which  can  serve  at  once  to 
vitalize  their  own  professional  study 
and  to  assist  fellow  teachers  in  their 
prcffessional  growth. 

I  mention  actual  teaching,  first,  not 
in  order  that  it  may  be  used  by  a  super' 
visor  for  demonstration  purposes.  I 
hope  we  have  discarded  the  old  idea  of 
mc^el  teaching.  I  am  not  advocating 
the  plan  whereby  a  supervisor  takes  a 
class  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  a  novice 
how  it  is  done,  expecting  thereafter  that 
this  novice's  success  vi^  be  measured 
by  the  degree  to  which  he  imitates 
his  superiOT.  1  have  in  mind,  rather, 
that  through  actual  teaching  a  super¬ 
visor  can  direct  his  own  efforts  toward 
those  strategic  ixnnts  where  he  wishes 
his  teaching  staff  to  concentrate  its  atten¬ 
tion.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  new 
method  of  teaching  or  a  new  organization 
of  suBject-matter  has  been  suggested. 
He  can  first  center  the  discussic»i  of  his 
faculty  upon  the  problem  and  thus 
ascertain  its  state  ot  mind.  If,  in  his 
opinion,  the  matter  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  further,  he  may  express  his 
desire  to  try  it  out  in  his  own  classes 
and  invite  the  criticism  and  assistaiKC 
of  his  teachers.  Thus  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner  will  he  stimulate  mutual 
observation  of  teaching  and  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  with  the  consequent 
modifications  of  practice  which  a  success¬ 
ful  experiment  will  bring.  By  teaching 
from  time  to  time  in  all  grades  aixl 
dealing  at  first  hand  with  all  cemditions 
of  a  school  problem,  a  supervisor  can 
influence  in  a  multitude  of  ways  the 
professional  interest  and  development 
of  his  colleagues. 

A  second  method  for  securing  the 
professional  development  of  (Mie's 
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teachers  is  through  the  organization  of 
the  faculty  or  of  a  department  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  committee  concentra' 
tion  upon  definite  problems,  and  a  pooh 
ing  of  the  results  of  committee  work. 
Principals  are  beginning  now  to  appreci- 
ate  the  value  that  comes  from  enlisting 
the  efforts  of  their  teachers  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school 
and  in  organizing  the  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  pupils.*  The  same 
procedure  will  yield  excellent  results  in 
curriculum  construction  and  teaching 
methods  because  these  matters  intimately 
concern  professional  practice.  It  is 
important,  in  initiating  faculty  acticm, 
to  begin  with  problems  that  are  near  to 
the  hearts  of  all.  It  is  also  important 
to  avoid  a  stereotyped  organization  into 
which  standing  committees  so  frequently 
degenerate.  It  is  well  to  ask  teachers 
to  suggest  problems  upon  which  to  begin 
study.  In  one  school  with  which  &e 
writer  is  familiar,  a  representative  com¬ 
mittee  met  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  problems  upon  which  the  faculty 
should  cotKentiate  for  a  year.  When 
the  chief  problems  were  stated  and  classi¬ 
fied,  the  faculty  organizaticm  followed  the 
lines  thus  indicated. 

When  the  committees  are  formed  and 
work  is  begun,  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  supervisor  is  to  supply  them  with 
materials,  “to  sit  in”  at  their  meetings 
when  possible,  and  to  keep  in  touch  witii 
their  work  in  order  to  guide  them 
naturally  along  profitable  routes. 

In  all  such  activities  the  supervisor 
must  function  as  a  leader  and  stimulator 
of  research.  His  office  should  grow  into 
a  clearing  house  of  information  and  a 
coordinating  agency  of  faculty  and  com¬ 
mittee  action.  The  materials  which  he 
makes  accessible  to  committees  and  to 
individual  teachers,  together  with  his 
own  suggestions  and  criticisms  will  give 
form  and  character  and  balance  to  work 

>Foc  the  deecriptian  of  an  experiment  in  this  direction,  tec 
Thomat  M.  Dean.  "Teacher  Coopcratioo  in  the  Admin* 
iatration  of  the  High  School,"  School  Rcvicio,  33:126-30, 
February,  1925. 
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done.  One  of  his  chief  duties  is  to 
organize  his  office  in  such  a  w'ay  that  it 
has  available  information  rcrarding  new 
departures  elsewhere,  the  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines  and  publicaticms  of 
bureaus  of  research,  societies  for  the 
study  of  education,  and  governmental 
departments.  Much  of  this  material 
may  be  had  by  merely  requesting  that 
one  be  put  on  a  mailing  list.  When  it 
is  received,  a  glance  will  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  of  interest  or 
of  value  to  individuals  and  groups. 
By  judiciously  calling  the  attention  (rf 
a  teacher  to  work  carried  on  elsewhere 
or  the  results  of  some  significant  experi¬ 
mental  procedure,  an  interest  may  be 
aroused  which  will  eventually  lead  a 
teacher  out  of  a  rut  hardened  by  years 
of  repeated  travel. 

A  further  impextant  service  that  a 
supervisor  can  perform  is  to  act  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  of  information  and  a  coodinatex 
of  distinctive  work  done  by  his  teachers. 
His  position  is  such  that  he  can  inform 
himself  rerarding  their  needs  and  he 
should  madre  it  a  point  to  advertise 
significant  contributions  of  his  colleagues. 
He  should  plan  group  meetings  of  his 
faculty  at  which  teachers  report  on  work 
they  are  undertaking  or  plan  to  under¬ 
take.  He  should  use  the^  reports  as  a 
basis  for  a  friendly  but  critical  study  of 
the  experiments  under  review.  This 
not  only  stimulates  teachers  to  blaze 
new  trails  but  fosters  constructive  edu¬ 
cational  thinking  and  a  critical  attitude 
which  will  eliminate  half-baked  ventures. 

Moreover,  where  there  is  this  free 
communion  between  teachers  there  may 
be  secured  uniformity  where  uniformity 
is  essential  and  variation  and  experiment 
where  these  are  desirable.  Likewise, 
this  constant  pooling  of  criticisms  and 
suggestion,  with  the  mutual  visitation  it 
encourages,  tends  to  keep  experienced 
teachers  on  their  metal  as  no  other 
method  can  do.  One  of  the  severest 
criticisms  of  the  existing  state  of  super¬ 
vision  is  its  tendency  to  neglect  and 
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ignore  those  teachers  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  novices. 

This  clearing  house  function  of  super- 
vision  should  not  be  confined,  however, 
to  educational  practices  at  home.  The 
wise  supervisor  will  constantly  throw 
into  the  caldron  of  educational  discussion 
observations  and  information  regarding 
significant  events  elsewhere.  Tlus  he 
do  in  order  to  incite  his  teachers  to 
try  out  similar  work  at  home,  or  to  throw 
light  on  ventures  underway,  or  to  guard 
against  mistakes  not  otherwise  foreseen. 
In  this  connection  also  he  will  seek  to 
establish  valuable  relations  with  outside 
agencies. 

A  profitable  source  of  help  will  be 
found  in  the  utilization  of  the  social  and 
educational  agencies  of  both  a  private 
and  public  character  which  are  so 
numerous  today.  In  their  book.  Fitting 
the  School  to  the  Child,^  Irwin  and 
Marks  describe  the  transformation  of 
Public  School  64  in  New  York  through 
the  practical  applications  of  psychology. 
What  began  with  merely  a  sectioning 
of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests 
en^d  with  an  ungraded  room,  special 
classes  for  the  gifted,  dull,  normal,  and 
neurotic  children,  and  an  experiment 
in  curriculum  revision  for  normal  child¬ 
ren.  These  special  provisitMis  called  for 
facilities  not  found  in  the  school,  since 
it  was  situated  in  a  crowded  New  York 
tenement  district.  Nevertheless,  a  revo¬ 
lution  was  effected  by  utilizing  such 
organizations  as  the  iHiblic  Education 
Associatiem,  the  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors,  and  the  neighborhood  settlement 
houses.  Not  all  communities  are  so 
richly  supplied  with  extra-school 
ageiKies  as  is  New  York  but  to  a  lesser 
degree  affiliations  can  be  established 
with  similar  organizations  in  localities. 
These  relations  are  beneficial  to  both 
parties.  A  social  worker’s  point  of 
view  and  information  will  frequently 
clear  up  a  knotty  school  problem,  while 

■Irwin,  Eluabeth.  and  Marka,  Louia.  New  York,  Macmil* 
Ian  Company,  192J.  Mvii  +  J39  pp. 


the  school’s  knowledge  of  the  child 
enables  the  social  worker  in  turn  to 
better  understand  a  family  problem. 

It  is  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  prof^ional  development  of 
teachers  that  I  suggest  this  establish¬ 
ing  of  relaticms  wim  outside  agencies. 
There  is  hardly  a  state  at  present  which 
has  not  a  bureau  of  educational  research 
anxious  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
schools  brge  and  small  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  study  of  classrocm  problems. 
Universities  and  colle^  are  also  desirous 
of  securing  the  collaboration  eff  princi¬ 
pals,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  The 
influence  of  such  connections  radiates 
beyond  the  specific  problems  investi¬ 
gated.  They  do  more  than  associate 
schools  with  research  activities  of  other 
schools.  They  develop  an  appreciation 
of  scientific  procedure,  suggest  further 
problems  f(X  study,  and  flood  the 
ordinary  daily  routine  with  new  sig¬ 
nificance.  When  a  supervisor  directly 
associates  individual  te^ers  or  a  cenn- 
mittee  with  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
research,  or  interests  an  outside  research 
organization  in  the  solution  of  a  local 
problem  he  makes  possible  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  ideas  which  both  break  down 
provincial  barriers  and  relate  practically 
to  those  elements  in  the  situation  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  specific  community. 

In  the  suggestions  thus  far  enumerated 
I  have  not  omcemed  myself  with  the 
administrative  phases  of  supervision, 
A  word  must  be  said  at  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  regarding  a  teacher’s  schedule,  be¬ 
cause  it  intimately  concerns  those  aspects 
of  professional  worth  which  vitalize  daily 
instruction.  We  cannot  remain  blind 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  this  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  energy;  and  exx  of  the 
obligations  of  a  supervisor  is,  therefore, 
to  create  conditiems  which  facilitate  the 
wise  ccttiscrvation  and  expenditure  of  his 
teacher’s  energy.  A  teaching  schedule 
or  a  teaching  load  which  extracts  the 
last  ounce  of  vitality  from  a  willing 
teacher  need  be  persisted  in  but  a  few 
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years  in  order  to  kill  off  creativeness  and 
originality.  No  school  system  has  the 
moral  right  thus  to  suck  the  life  blood 
of  its  teachers.  It  is  no  less  than  a 
sacred  obligation  of  school  boards  and 
executives  and  supervisory  officers  to 
guarantee  to  each  teacher  the  opportune 
ity  to  lead  a  professicmal  life.  And  it 
is  to  this  guaranteed  opportunity  that 
we  must  1<^  primarily  for  progress. 

Important  as  salary  may  be,  it  is 
secondary  in  importance  to  a  scheduled 
opportunity  for  growth.  We  are  pass' 
ing  out  of  that  early  stage  of  develr^ 
ment  in  which  teaching  was  a  transitory 
activity.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  teaching  fcx'ce  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  permanent  body  and  contains 
within  itself  an  increasing  number  of 
people  who  will  make  of  teaching  a  life 
occupation.  A  far'sighted  supervisory 
policy  will  build  accordingly  and  create 
worl^g  conditions  which  encourage  per' 
manency.  But  the  fruits  of  permanency 
are  st^nation  and  rigidity  and  opposi' 
tion  to  progress  unless  they  signify  con' 
tinned  growth.  It  takes  little  observa' 
tion  of  public  schools  to  convince  one 
that  the  best  teachers  are  being  contin' 
ually  drained  out  of  the  system.  If 
they  do  not  leave  the  profession  they 
enter  private  or  experimental  schools 
which  frequently  have  a  salary  schedule 
considerably  lower  than  that  in  the 
public  schmls,  but  which  attract  to 
themselves  teachers  of  extraordinary  abih 
ity  because  they  provide  opportunities 
for  practicing  a  profession. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  policy  of 
scheduling  teachers  so  that  they  may 
have  a  margin  of  time  for  professional 
growth  will  require  senne  readjustments 
and  perhaps  an  increase  in  operating 
expenses.  Perhaps  it  would  result  in  a 
more  scientific  study  of  an  equalized 
teaching  load.  This  study  needs  to  be 
made,  for  at  present  what  constitutes  a 
“proper”  teadiing  load  is  unknown. 
Granted  that  a  city  which  modified  its 
teacher  assignments  with  this  purpose 


in  mind  would  thereby  add  to  the  cost 
of  education,  we  believe  a  statistician 
who  could  strike  a  balance  of  all  factors 
involved  would  place  the  seal  of  his 
approval  upon  the  jx)licy.  It  would 
encourage  teachers  of  outstanding  merit 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  system, 
and  it  would  give  a  b^is  fen'  expecting 
each  teacher's  performance  to  remain  on 
a  high  level  of  originality  and  freshness. 
Finally  it  would  lead  to  a  new  and  a 
constructive  emphasis  in  the  task  of 
supervision.  As  against  the  present 
tendency  to  define  r^es  and  regulations 
and  conditions  of  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  restrain  the  many  for  the  sake  of 
the  offending  few,  a  supervisor  could 
devote  himself  to  the  positive  task  of 
creating  occasions  for  enlisting  the  voW 
tary  productive  activity  of  ms  teachers, 
an  activity  which  would  of  itself  prevent 
that  laxn^  which  negative  rules  and 
regulations  are  designed  to  offset. 

In  the  space  allotted  me  it  has  been 
impossible  to  submit  an  exhaustive  state' 
ment  of  the  ways  in  which  a  supervisor 
can  stimulate  ^  teachers  to  effective 
performaiKe,  but  I  hope  the  methods  I 
have  supested  are  basic  for  a  fruitful 
relation^p.  By  working  along  these 
lines  a  supervisor  can  be  assured  that 
he  is  identifying  his  own  efforts  with 
the  larger  purposes  of  a  democratic  schod 
system.  Also  he  may  be  assured  that  in 
furthering  the  conditions  of  his  teachers' 
growth  he  is  providing  best  for  his  own 
development.  What  he  does  in  the  way 
of  stimdating  the  professional  activity 
of  his  teachers  constitutes  the  indispem 
sable  means  for  his  own  growth.  By 
dedicating  himself  to  the  t^  of  provid' 
ing  the  essential  cemditions  for  the  im' 
provement  of  others  he  necessarily  will 
budget  his  own  time  so  as  to  insure  the 
most  profitable  investments  of  his  own 
efforts.  And  thus  do  we  have  an 
illustration  of  that  profound  truth  that 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  the  same 
shall  save  it. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  “HONOR”  AND  "ZERO”  SECTIONS 
IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Flomnci  J.  Rae 


AND 

S.  L.  PuSEEY 
Ohio  Store  Univertity 


Ij  Ip  we  are  to  improve  the  work  of 
\  college  students  in  English  composition 
j  it  is  prc^table  iK>t  only  to  determine 
;  dieir  errors  in  relation  to  some  literary 
:  standard  but  also  to  compare  the  actual 
1  writing  of  good  and  poor  students.' 

'  Such  a  comparison  is  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  teaching  problem.  It  involves 
DO  vague,  extreme,  or  unnatural  stand' 
ards.  It  should  yield  results  of  distitKt, 
practical  value  in  the  determination  of 

i  student  difficulties. 

For  the  past  four  years  students 
required  to  take  the  freshman  Enelish 
course  at  Ohio  State  University  ^ve 
been  divided  into  three  groups.  This 
division  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
three'day  investigation,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  disclose  the  students' 
abilities  in  English.  On  the  first  and 
second  days  the  students  write  com* 
positions  and  these  compositions  irt 
carefully  examined  by  the  instructors. 
On  the  third  day  an  exaunination  is  given 
covering  various  points  of  grammar  and 
good  usage.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests 
in  English  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
>  freshman  group  is  put  into  an  “honor” 
I  section.  This  section,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  composed  of  the  students  who 
made  the  best  showing  on  the  exami' 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  Freshmen — the  poorest 
ci^th  according  to  the  tests — are  put 
into  a  so-called  “zero”  section.  The 
remainder  of  the  students,  approxi¬ 
mately  three  quarters  of  the  total  group. 


'The  writert  wiefa  to  ezmn  theti  obUgatioa  to  the  Enfl^ 
nepartment  of  Ohio  State  Univeriity  for  iplendui  coopeiatioa 
io  thia  work. 


make  up  the  average  sections  of  the 
freshman  English  course. 

These  groupings,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  final.  After  the  first  division 
has  been  made,  instructors  are  permitted 
to  make  readjustments.  In  fiaict,  a  few 
zero  students  are  likely  to  be  advanced 
to  the  average  group  while  certain 
students  in  the  honor  section  may  be 
dropped  back  into  one  of  the  average 
sections.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  classi¬ 
fication  as  it  exists  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  is  based  on  considerable 
initial  data  supplemented  by  classroom 
experience. 

This  study  is  based  upon  data  secured 
from  89  zero-section  students  and  75 
honor-section  students.  These  data 
were  secured  at  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter,  in  other  words,  at  a  time  when 
a  reasonably  reliable  sectioning  of  the 
students  may  be  assumed. 

The  zero-section  students  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  briefly  as  the  zero  students,  aiKi 
the  honor-section  students  will  be  called 
honor  students.  Each  of  these  groups 
wrote  a  letter  describing  an  interesting 
college  incident.  The  honor  students 
wrote  26,565  wewds,  or  an  average  of 
354  words  for  each  letter.  The  zero 
students  wrote  22,184  words  which 
yielded  an  average  of  249  words.  The 
fact  that  the  honor  students  wrote  longa 
compositions  is  perhaps  the  first  point 
interest  to  be  noted. 

Four  different  criteria  were  used  in 
comparing  the  compositions  of  the  zero 
and  honor  students.  These  were:  (1) 
total  merit  as  measured  by  a  composition 
scale,  (2)  type  of  sentences  written,  (3) 
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type  of  vocabulary  employed,  and  (4) 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  English 
ccHnposition. 

Total  merit  as  measured  by  a  com' 
position  scale. — The  compositions  were 
first  measured  according  to  the  Lewis 
scale  for  determining  merit  in  friendly 
letters.  The  papers  were  shuffled  so 
that  the  rater  did  not  know  to  which 
group  they  belonged. 

The  results  of  these  ratings  established 
the  essential  accuracy  of  the  sectioning 
made  by  the  English  department.  The 
median  rate  for  the  zero  students  was 
63  and  for  the  honor  students,  74.  The 


TABLE  I 
Type  of  Sentences 


FaiQuaxcT  ria 
10,000  Worm 

SexTiMcn 

Zero 

Honor 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Simpk . 

234 

226 

Compound . 

83 

71 

Complex . 

179 

176 

Compound<ompIez . 

47 

76 

Run^ . 

32 

9 

Fragmenary . 

7 

5 

Total  aentencea . 

582 

563 

meaning  of  these  medians  is  made  aprat' 
ent  by  die  fact  that  63 — the  rating  of  the 
zero  students — is  the  standard  for 
Juniors  in  high  school,  while  the  rating 
for  the  hon(^  students  far  surpasses  the 
standard  for  Seniors  in  high  school.  In 
feet,  the  rating  of  74  obtained  by  the 
honor  students  exceeds  the  standard  for 
high'sehool  Seniors  by  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  interval  between  the  junior 
and  senior  standards.*  Only  3  percent 
of  the  zero  students  received  ratings 
above  the  median  of  the  honor  students, 
while  7  percent  ctf  the  honor  students 
were  rat^  slightly  below  the  median 

lit  will  be  interestinf  to  note,  altbough  it  bu  nothing  to  do 
with  the  compariaon  we  are  making,  that  the  median  for  thew 
cero  and  honor  atudenu  taken  together  wai  68,  or  one  point 
above  the  standard  for  bi^i^school  Seniors. 


of  the  zero  students.  Two  papers 
written  by  the  zero  students  were  rated 
at  exactly  the  eighth-grade  standard, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  papers 
written  by  honor  students  received  the 
highest  rating  which  the  scale  permitted. 

Type  of  sentences  written. — Table  1 
shows  the  frequency  with  which  certain 
types  of  sentences  appeared  in  the  letters 
written  by  these  students.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  study,  frequency  means 
frequency  p>er  10,000  words.  This 
reduction  to  the  basis  of  10,000  words 
is  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  influence 
of  differences  in  the  length  of  com¬ 
positions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  striking 
differeiKe  is  in  the  greater  number  a 
compound<omplex  sentences  used  by 
the  honor  students  and  the  greater 
number  of  nm-on  and  fragmentary 
sentences  used  by  the  zero  students. 
The  honor  students  are  apparently  capa¬ 
ble  of  using  more  subordinate  clauses 
and  they  arc  more  careful  in  the  matter 
of  sentence  division. 

The  average  number  of  words  per 
senterKe  was  17  for  the  zero  students 
and  18  for  the  honor  students.  The  real 
difference,  however,  was  in  variation. 
The  honor  students  exhibited  a  much 
greater  range  in  length  of  sentetKe. 
This  shows  up  espec^y  in  the  long 
sentences  which  were  occasionally  used 
by  the  honor  students.  Thus,  in  the 
total  tabulation  of  sentetKe  length,  the 
lO-percentile  was  7  words  for  both 
sections,  but  the  90-percentilc  was  26 
and  30  words  for  the  zero  and  honor 
students  respectively.  To  put  this  an¬ 
other  way,  10  percent  of  the  sentences 
written  by  the  honor  students  exceeded 
30  words  in  length,  while  it  was  found 
t^t  only  4  percent  of  the  senteiKes 
written  by  zero  students  went  beyond 
this  thirty-word  limit. 

Type  of  vocabulary  employed. — In 
studying  the  vocabulary  employed  by 
these  students  a  random  sampling  of  a 
thousand  words  was  taken  from  each 
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set  of  compositions.*  Among  the  1,000 
words  used  by  the  honor  students  there 
were  476  different  words,  while  among 
the  1,000  words  used  by  zero  students 
there  were  only  409  different  words. 
This  difference  may  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  data  reported  by  Miss 
Lively.*  Thus,  the  409  words  used  by 
the  zero  students  may  be  compared  with 
the  412  which  Miss  Lively  found  in  a 
similar  sampling  from  second'grade  read' 
ing  books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  476 


second  reader  was  found  to  have  9  words 
outside  of  the  Teachers'  Word  Bool^ 
while  a  fourth  reader  was  found  to  have 
15  such  words.  Not  too  much  should 
be  made  of  the  comparisons  with  reading 
books.  It  is  obvious  that  letters  de' 
scribing  an  incident  of  one’s  daily 
experience  would  naturally  employ 
simple  words.  The  comparison,  how' 
ever,  between  zero  and  honor  students 
gets  away  from  much  of  the  difficulty 
due  to  differences  in  subject'matter. 


TABLE  II 

Fmquincy  or  Cektain  Eksom  per  Tin  Thousand  Word* 


CATtOOaiB 


_ (1) _ 

Cantaliation  (local  diference  }4) 

Capitalixatian  of  noun . 

Punctuatioa  (local  dificrence  54) 

Coaura  onucetd  bdert  incroduclory  word . 

Cyjmura  ooucccd  in  Compound  acnccncc . 

Comma  omitted  to  act  off  auberdinate  clauae . . 

Grammar  (total  difeicncc  55) 

AcKemcot  of  aubject  and  verb . 

Verb  fetma . 

Coafiiaiooa  (L  e..  tWra  for  then) . 

SenteiKC  Structure  (total  diStrence  61) 

Run-on . 

No  antecedent  (or  pronoun . 

Pronoun  too  remote  from  antecedent . 


Zero  Honor 


(J) 


O) 


(4) 


words  used  by  the  honor  students  may 
be  compared  with  the  466  words  which 
Miss  Lively  found  in  her  sampling 
from  fourth  readers. 

The  number  of  words  outside  of  the 
10,000  in  most  common  usage,  as  given 
in  the  Thorndike  Teachers'  Word  Bool{, 
was  9  for  zero  students  and  19  for  honor 
students.  Again,  these  numbers  may 
be  compared  with  similar  figures  obtained 
from  reading  books.  For  example,  a 

‘For  the  method  employed  in  aecuring  thia  random  aampling 
are  Lively,  Bertha  A.,  atai  Prcaaey,  S.  L..  ~A  Method  for 
Meaaurinc  the  Vocabulary  Burden  of  Textbooka,*'  Educe- 
tionel  Ammatretum  end  Suprmnon,  9:539-96,  October, 
192J. 

>Ibid. 


It  makes  clear  that,  even  in  dealing  with 
such  topics,  the  zero  students  are  below 
what  might  well  be  expected  in  their 
verbal  equipment.  The  “weighted 
median  index  number,"  considered  the 
best  single  measure  of  v(x:abulary  diffi' 
culty,  was  88  for  the  zero  students  and 
73  for  the  honor  students,  the  larger 
number  indicating  the  use  of  more 
common  words.*  These  figures  may 
be  compared  with  78  for  second  readers 
and  63  for  fourth  readers.  It  is  clear 
that  the  honor  students  definitely  sur* 
(Continued  on  page  198) 

•Op.  cit. 
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THE  TEACHERS’  READING 
CIRCLE 

We  have  taken  occasion  in  another 
connection  to  point  out  that  the  failure  of 
school  and  college  graduates  to  maintain 
their  interest  in  the  things  they  studied 
while  under  formal  instruction  consti' 
tutes  the  greatest  waste  in  education. 
Society  in  a  groping  way  has  recognized 
this  waste.  It  has  provided,  at  least  in 
a  halting  fashion,  for  adult  education. 
The  public'library  movement  is  a  still 
more  emphatic  recognition  of  the  need 
for  continuing  the  elevating  experience 
of  school  days.  Somewhat  the  same 
purpose  is  served  by  museums,  by  art 
clubs,  by  lecture  courses,  and  by  the 
better  forms  of  dramatics. 

In  the  school  business  we  recognize 
the  need  for  a  continuance  of  training  in 
several  ways.  Supervision  itself,  when 
it  is  constructive  and  broadly  conceived, 
is  a  type  of  adult  professional  training. 
The  whole  system  of  summer  schools 
and  of  extension  courses  is  a  similar 
recognitiem  of  the  insufficiency  and 
incompleteness  of  early  preparation  for 
teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies  there  is 
another  which  exercises  a  wide  pro- 
fessional  and  hberalizing  influence.  We 
refer  to  the  reading-circle  movement,  a 
movement  which  has  become  highly 
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developed  in  a  number  states  and  in 
a  few  cities.  Here  in  Ohio,  for  example,  ori 
the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  become  I  fe 
an  important  adjuiKt  to  the  more  formal  6t 
institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  pro  ca 
fessional  standards.  1  be 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  I  cc 
was  organized  in  1882.  Originally  the  j-  w 
members  of  the  board  were  elected  by  ■  tfc 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers  Association  at  1;  at 
large.  Now  two  members  are  elected 
by  the  State  Association  and  a  member 
is  elected  by  each  of  the  six  district  ! 
associations.  The  State  Director  of  || 
Education  is  a  member  ex  officio.  The  j  j 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  pro-  |  ji 
vide  each  year  a  selected  list  of  profes-  i  ^ 
sional  and  inspirational  books  for  teach-  '  ^ 
ers.  Every  April  the  board  chooses  six  t 
books  from  among  about  one  hundred  ;  g 
submitted  by  the  publishers.  The  boob  j; 
which  the  board  has  selected  year  after  ] 
year  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  as  an  [ 
examination  of  its  records  will  show,  i  ] 
These  books  may  be  read  with  profit  by  |  , 
teachers  in  service,  by  those  who  are  k  ] 
preparing  to  teach,  and  by  those  who,  C  ; 
while  teaching,  are  seeking  Bachelor's,  I  ; 
Master's,  or  Doctor's  degrees.  They  I  ; 
may  even  help  those  who  have  already  1 
secured  their  Doctor's  degrees  provided  t 
the  Doctor  in  question  is  still  wowing.  \ 

If,  therefore,  it  is  granted  tMt  con-  i- 
tinuous  study,  reflection,  and  technical  ^ 
improvement  are  possible  throughout  [ 
the  vigorous  years  of  adulthood,  then  it  P 
appears  reasonable  that  the  offerings  of  P 
the  Reading  Circle  Board,  or  cf  any  i 
organization  having  a  similar  purpose,  | 
should  be  welctomed.  Perhaps  t^  reader 
is  familiar  with  an  organi^tion  not  yet 
a  year  old  which  offers  to  its  subscribers 
the  expert  service  of  a  group  of  literary 
critics  who  select  each  month  the  book 
which  they  regard  as  most  meritorious. 

This  organization  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Its  buying  capacity  is 
already  so  great  that  a  special  edition  of 
any  book  which  it  selects  is  immediately 
required. 
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The  Reading  Circle  Board  is  a  similar 
organization.  It  is  made  up  of  pro' 
fessional  people  carefully  selected.  Their 
fitness  for  the  work  to  which  they  are 
called  is  unquestioned.  The  teaming 
body  of  the  state  and  the  persons  who 

(contemplate  entrance  upon  teaching 
would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  expert  service  which  is  thus  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

I  “SCIENTIFIC  HUMANISM" 

Now  and  then  I  come  in  contact  with 
a  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  inspiring 
and  decidedly  irritating;  inspiring,  be- 
cause  he  gives  me  a  new  outlmk  on  life 
and  shows  me  new  possibilities;  irri' 

^  tating,  because  he  believes  things  that 
^  seem  to  me  incompatible  with  his  train' 
ing  and  experience.  Occasionally  I  meet 
a  book  that  has  the  same  effect  upon  me. 
Towards  the  Open*  is  just  such  a  bode. 

I  find  much  in  it  that  is  delightful  and 
stimulating.  The  subtitle,  ^‘Scientific 
,  Humanism,”  is  very  aptly  chosen.  The 
author  is  a  biologist  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  both  humanizing  science 
F  and  to  developing  a  scientific  humanism. 

[  Some  of  his  criticisms  of  modem  con' 

I  ditions,  particularly  in  Anaerica,  are 
I  caustic  and  severe.  Occasionally  one 
f  feels  that  he  is  bewailing  the  go^  old 
^  days  of  the  “golden  age’  in  China  and 

I  Japan.  The  East  does  have  something 
to  contribute  to  our  western  outlook  on 
life,  but  the  West  surely  has  its  contribu' 
bon  to  make  also.  Mr.  Julian  Huxley 
in  his  introduction  takes  away  some  of 
the  sting  of  Mr.  Tracy's  criticism  of 
things  American  when  he  says: 

There  are  qualities  of  freshness,  hope  and 
spontaneity  to  be  found  in  America,  which, 
more  particularly  in  the  ample  spaces  of  the 
Southwest  and  West,  blossom  in  ways  unfamiliar 

to  us  English .  No  one  who  has  lived  in 

the  West  but  will  remember  with  gratitude  the 
raciness,  the  independence,  the  young  hopeful' 


*Tt»cy,  H.  C.  ToMrdi  ihe  Open.  New  York,  E.  P. 
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ness  which  sets  off  all  the  disadvantages  of  an 
immature  civilization. 

In  the  chapters  on  education  the 
author  steps  out  o(  his  rdle  as  biologist 
with  unfortunate  results.  He  criticizes, 
as  the  usual,  that  which  educators  have 
long  ago  discarded  and  brings  forth  the 
strange  and  new  assertion  that  education 
should  be  continuous  growth.  Dewey 
and  others  have  been  teaching  this  for 
more  than  a  generation.  It  hasn’t  pene' 
trated  to  the  nethermost  ranks  yet,  but 
neither  has  much  of  another  teaching 
lautKhed  into  the  world  nearly  two 
milleniums  ago.  It  takes  time  to  reform 
anything,  even  our  comparatively  young 
educational  system.  A  biologist,  used 
to  contemplating  the  “leisure  of  the 
earth  to  produce  anything  that  she  has  a 
mind  to  produce,”  should  look  further, 
both  backward  and  forward,  and  see 
present  conditions  as  the  froth  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  and  not  as  the  wave 
itself. 

The  author  is  decidedly  pessimistic 
concerning  the  present  outlook  in  edu' 
cation.  Somehow  he  has  failed  to  sense 
the  great  leavening  influences  at  work 
within  and  without  the  field.  There 
is  a  greater  recognition  than  ever  of  the 
very  things  that  Mr.  Tracy  considers 
most  valuable  in  education.  These  are, 
first,  the  assertion  and  development  of 
individuality,  wnth  a  refusal  to  receive 
the  rubber  stamp;  second,  a  grounding 
in  the  principles  of  humanized  science, 
as  a  prophylactic  against  erratic  philos' 
ophies,  conjectural  nonsense,  incanta' 
tions,  and  hocus'pocus  of  every  sort; 
third,  stimulation;  and  fourth,  expres' 
sion,  usually  called  self'expression. 

In  spite  of  my  criticisms,  I  have  found 
the  book  strangely  stimulating.  The 
style  is  never  dull,  and  often  rises  to  the 
poetic.  Frequently  one  finds  an  epi^m 
worth  cherishing.  The  vividness  of  the 
style  causes  one  to  forget  at  times  his 
standing  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  which 
is  being  expounded. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

F.  L.  WiLET 

Cleveland  Heights  Schools 


Educational  measurements  in  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools  antedated  the 
establishment  of  the  Division  of  Tests 
and  Measurements  in  September,  1921, 
by  several  years.*  A  considerable 
amount  of  testing  and  of  study  of 
measurements  had  been  going  on  long 
before.  Both  principals  and  teachers  had 
followed  the  movement  for  a  more 
accurate  evaluation  of  pupils'  abihties 
and  pupils'  achievements,  and  several 
men  had  done  some  outstanding  work 
in  the  application  of  educaticmal  tests  to 
supiervisory  problems. 

Leaders  in  this  voluntary  work  were 
W.  C.  Reavis,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Laclede  School,  and  now  principal  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  High  School; 
P.  W.  L.  Cox,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Ben  Blewett  Junior  High  School,  and 
now  of  New  York  University;  H.  H. 
Ryan,  present  principal  of  the  Ben 
Blewett  Junior  High  School;  C.  R.  Stone, 
a  fenmer  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  nationally'known  today  for  his 
work  in  reading;  J.  S.  Nants,  principal 
of  the  Bates  Elementary  School;  and 
many  others  who  arc  equally  deserving 
of  special  mention.  These  men,  as  well 
as  their  associates,  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  growing  science  of  educational 
measurement,  and  their  schools  were 
centers  of  inspiration  to  other  principals 
and  to  their  respective  staffs  of  teachers. 

Establishment  of  the  Division  of  Tests 
and  Measurements  was  brought  about 
largely  by  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  measurement  in  the  schools  under 
the  voluntary  guidance  of  principals  and 
through  the  training  of  teachers  at  the 


■See  the  preceding  Bulletin  for  an  account  of  Project  58. 
Thia  if  the  lut  of  tk  teria  dealing  with  bureaut  of  retearcb 
and  meafureiocnt. 


Harris  Teachers  Qillegc.  The  growth 
of  similar  work  elsewhere  also  caused  St. 
Louis  to  realize  that  testing  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  capacities  of  children  and  the 
results  of  classroom  teaching,  needed  the 
emphasis  and  encouragement  which  for¬ 
mal  organization  could  give. 

The  corps  of  the  Division  as  estab¬ 
lished  consisted  of  a  Director,  two 
assistants,  and  one  clerical  assistant. 
One  of  the  assistant  positions  ivas  not 
filled  until  the  middle  of  the  year.  The 
writer  was  intrusted  with  the  directing 
of  the  new  Division  for  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence. 

While  several  outstanding  examples  of 
research  divisions  existed  in  other  citic*, 
St.  Louis  had  its  own  special  problems 
and  was  a  unique  field  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  this  special  department.  On  the 
whole,  the  attitude  of  principals  and 
supervisors  was  exceedingly  favorable. 
No  opposition  was  voiced  and  very 
httle  skepticism  was  apparent. 

Naturally,  the  scope  of  the  work  in 
the  Division  w’as  given  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
From  the  discussions  of  what  ought  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Division,  both 
immediately  and  in  the  future,  it  seemed 
wise  not  to  limit  the  development  of 
the  Division  by  any  very  specific  defini¬ 
tion  of  functions.  While  the  title  of  the 
Division  did  not  indicate  research  as  a 
special  activity,  the  whole  field  of  schod 
problems  which  could  be  studied  by 
means  of  educational  measurements  was 
ultimately  to  be  writhin  the  scope  of  the 
Division's  activities.  It  was  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  give 
formal  statement  only  to  the  work  which 
could  be  immediately  undertaken  in  the 
ensuing  year  or  the  near  future. 
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The  immediate  obiects  set  before  the 
Division  were  the  following;  (1)  training 
of  teachers  in  educational  measurements 
both  in  and  for  service;  (2)  intelligence 
and  achievement  testing  in  all  types  of 
schools  in  the  system;  (3)  individual  test¬ 
ing  of  children  for  admission  to  special 
schools  for  individual  instruction;  (4) 
group  intelligence  testing  of  children  for 
ungraded  rooms  and  for  admission  to  high 
schools;  (5)  conducting  such  achievement 
testing  in  the  schools  as  circumstances 
and  available  funds  might  warrant  for 
the  year;  (6)  encouraging  voluntary 
measurements  in  the  schools  by  the  dis- 
tnbution  of  information  on  tests  and  by 
conferences  with  principals  and  teachers. 
The  work  of  the  Division  during  the 
year  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
these  stated  purposes. 

Training  of  teachers. — The  training  of 
teachers  in  educational  measurements 
was  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
Harris  Teachers  College  and  Sumner 
Teachers  College.  Two  classes  of  ap¬ 
prentices  at  the  Harris  Teachers  College 
were  conducted  throughout  the  year  by 
the  Director  of  the  Division.  Each  cla« 
in  its  half-year  of  apprenticeship  received 
twenty  lessons  in  achievement  testing. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  apprentices 
were  enrolled  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classes, 
Harris  Teachers  College  offered  exten¬ 
sion  courses  in  intelligeiKe  and  achieve¬ 
ment  testing  on  Saturday  mornings  and 
after  regular  class  hours.  These  were 
conducted  by  instructors  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  of  the  College  and  by 
the  Director  eff  the  Division  of  Tests 
and  Measurements.  Approximately  175 
teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  year,  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  extension  courses.  About 
three  hundred  principals  and  teachers, 
including  the  apprentices,  therefore  gave 
serious  attention  to  the  study  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  their  school 
work. 


Examination  of  pupils  for  ungraded 
rooms  and  for  spiaial  schools. — Two 
lines  of  work  called  for  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Division — the  selection 
of  pupils  for  special  schools  for  individual 
instruction  and  the  selection  of  pupils 
for  ungraded  rooms.  The  problem  of 
Ending  in  the  regular  schools  pupils  who 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  special  schools 
for  the  mentally  defective  was  not  new. 
Such  special  schools  had  been  organized 
for  many  years,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  W.  Wallin, 
as  director  of  the  Psycho-Educational 
Clinic  of  the  St.  Louis  Schools,  had 
worked  out  the  technique  for  determin¬ 
ing  admission  to  these  classes. 

The  selection  of  children  for  ungraded 
rooms  was,  however,  a  new  task  placed 
upon  the  schools  by  a  recently  enacted 
statute  whereby  state  aid  to  the  extent 
of  three  hundred  dollars  per  room  would 
be  given  for  each  ungraded  room  or^- 
izea  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the 
state  superintendent.  It  was  not  only 
T)ecessary  that  teachers  of  such  classes 
have,  as  a  requisite  amount  of  special 
training,  a  minimum  of  eight  semester 
hours  and  that  a  suitable  differentiatiem 
in  course  of  study  and  equipment  be 
provided,  but  it  was  also  necessary  that 
pupils  be  given  intelligence  tests  and 
that  only  those  with  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  ranging  from  sixty-five  to  ninety 
be  considerecTeligible  for  these  classes. 

An  individual  examination,  a  diagnosis 
based  upon  the  results  of  such  an  exami¬ 
nation,  and  information  on  the  pupil's 
pedagogical  and  family  history  were 
required  to  determine  his  eligibility  fco’ 
admission  to  a  special  school  for  mental 
defectives.  The  use  of  group  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  for  the  selection  of  children 
for  the  ungraded  rooms  was  not  only 
permitted  but  even  advised.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  year  showed  the 
practical  necessity  of  making  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  children  for  these  rooms  upon 
this  basis.  It  would  have  required  an 
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unusually  large  corps  of  assistants  to 
give  individual  examinations  to  all 
children  mentally  retarded  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  eligible  for  transfer  to 
ungraded  classes.  The  Division  there' 
fcxre  faced  two  problems  in  selecting 
pupils  for  the  ungraded  rooms;  first, 
determining  the  children  in  the  regular 
schools  to  whom  should  be  given  group 
intelligence  tests,  and  second,  deciding 
which  intelligence  tests  should  be  used 
and  in  what  way. 

The  plan  evolved  for  selecting  pupils 
for  the  ungraded  rooms  may  be  read  in 
detail  in  me  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division  for  the  year  1921'22  con¬ 
tained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  St.  Louis  for  that  year. 
SufEce  it  to  say  here  that,  within  this 
first  year  of  the  Division’s  activities, 
3,768  pupils  were  examined  by  means  of 
group  tests.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  of  these  were  assigned  to  regubu* 
grades,  and  2,485  were  assigned  to  un¬ 
graded  rooms.  One  thousand  and  thirty- 
eight  were  recommended  for  individual 
examination,  because  of  exceedingly  low 
rating  in  the  group  tests  or  because  of  the 
apparent  ina^quacy  of  such  group  tests. 
Details  of  the  results  of  this  group  testing 
are  also  given  in  the  annual  report 
referred  to. 

Intelligence  testing  of  pupils  for  ad' 
mission  to  high  schools. — ^ly  in  the 
year,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  high- 
school  principals,  it  was  decided  that 
one  of  ^e  most  prc^table  uses  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  would  be  in  rating  the  eighth- 
grade  graduates  who  entered  high  school. 
Accordingly,  all  eighth-grade  graduates 
who  entered  the  hi^  schools  in  January, 
1922, were  tested  at  the  high  schools.  The 
Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
Form  A,  was  used  and  was  supplied 
through  the  Division.  Again  in  May,  the 
pupils  about  to  graduate  from  the  eighth 
grade  in  June  who  expected  to  enter  high 
school  in  September  were  tested  with 
the  same  form  of  the  Terman  Test. 
Pupils  ready  for  admission  to  the  seventh 


grade  of  the  Blewett  Junior  High  School 
and  the  John  Marshall  School  were 
tested  with  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence 
Scale,  Advanced  Examination,  Scale  A. 

Reports  of  these  examinations  were 
made  to  the  Division  of  Tests  and 
Measurements  where  they  were  summar¬ 
ized  in  tables  that  were  distributed  to 
the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The 
high  schools  also  repotted  directly  to 
the  elementary  schoeds  the  rating  of 
their  eighth-grade  mduoites.  These  re¬ 
peats  were  especially  interesting  to  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  high  schools 
the  results  of  the  examinations  were 
used  quite  generally  in  determining  the 
initial  organizatiem  of  the  first-year 
classes. 

Survey  of  silent  reading. — That  testing 
the  results  of  teaching  throughout  the 
city  schools  ought  ultimately  to  be  one 
of  the  regular  ninctions  of  the  Division 
of  Tests  and  Measurements  was  recog¬ 
nized.  No  extensive  program  of  sudi 
testing  could  be  undertaken  during  the 
year,  however,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  which  were  the  lack  of  funds  to 
purch^  materials  and  the  insufficient 
training  of  the  teaching  corps  in  methods 
of  conducting  such  tests  and  interpreting 
the  results.  It  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  to  limit  this  type  of  testing  to 
a  survey  of  silent  reading.  Two  tests 
were  accordingly  projected,  one  near  the 
beginning  of  the  tl:^d  quarter  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  oth^  as  near  the 
end  of  the  fourth  quarter  as  possible. 

The  results  of  these  tests  in  silent 
reading  were  published  and  distributed 
to  all  schools.  They  became  the  basis 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  professional 
discussion,  and  they  added  interest  to 
the  measurement  work. 

Measurement  program. — Another 
type  of  measurement  work  was  under- 
t^en  by  the  Division  during  the  first 
year  in  the  hope  that  the  experience 
obtained  would  suggest  a  work  which 
might  develop  with  excellent  results 
throughout  the  city.  A  plan  of  inten¬ 
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jive  measurement  of  children's  intelli' 
^ce  and  of  their  school  achievement, 
together  with  a  course  of  instruction  for 
the  teachers,  was  put  into  effect  in  one 
of  the  schools.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  was  devoted  to  intelligence  testing 
and  the  seccMid  to  achievement  testing. 

Classical  survey  at  the  McKinley  High 
School. — The  American  Classical  League 
requested  that  the  St.  Louis  high  schools 
thould  be  represented  in  the  nation'wide 
classical  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
League  under  the  support  of  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  McKinley  High 
School  was  selected  to  participate  in  a 
limited  way  in  a  program  of  testing 
which  was  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
two  years.  This  work  was  also  under 
the  direction  of  the  new  Division  of 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

Encouragement  of  voluntary  measure' 
ment  worl(  by  principals  and  teachers. — 
Educational  measurements,  until  the 
organization  of  the  Division  cff  Tests 
and  Measurements,  developed  in  St. 
Louis,  as  was  said  before,  largely  throu^ 
the  voluntary  work  of  principals  and 
teachers.  In  planning  the  activities  of 
the  new  Division,  it  was  felt  that  one 
of  its  important  duties  should  be  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  this 
voluntary  work.  While  not  so  much 
was  done  as  was  needed,  considerable 
advice  and  information  were  dissem' 
mated  to  principals  and  teachers  by  the 
Director  and  his  assistants  when  they 
were  called  upxin  for  such  aid. 

Durinp  the  second  year  of  the 
Division  s  history,  the  various  lines  of 
work  of  the  previous  year  were  con¬ 
tinued.  Additional  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  achievement  testing,  and  one  pro¬ 
ject  of  considerable  magnitude  was 
undertaken  and  carried  to  completion. 
This  was  the  giving,  voluntarily,  of  a 
battery  of  achievement  tests  and  group 
intelligence  tests  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  by  more  than  twenty  large  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  results  of  these  tests 
were  all  carefully  tabulated  with  achieve¬ 


ment  scores  and  T-scores,  and  correla¬ 
tions  with  the  individual  judgments  of 
teachers.  The  final  results  were  used 
in  each  of  the  schools  as  an  aid  in  deter¬ 
mining  promotions  and  in  reclassifying 
pupils.  This  single  prefect  involved  the 
careful  supervisiem  cf  the  work  by  each 
principal  and  the  direct  participation  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  llie  results 
were  not  assumed  to  be  altogether 
accurate,  but  the  whole  project  was  felt 
to  be  a  most  satisf^tory  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  teacher  improvement 
and  in  the  application  of  educaticml 
measurements  to  supervision  and  to 
classroom  instruction. 

In  summarization  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  work  of  the  Division,  as  the 
present  writer  viewed  it,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  chief  gaim  were  in  the  new 
stimulus  to  prof^onal  thought  cm  the 
part  of  a  relatively  large  proportion  eff 
the  teaching  corps.  As  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  there  was  little  or  no  direct 
opposition  to  the  activities  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  in  any  part  of  the  school  system. 
It  may  be  that  this  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  aside 
from  the  required  testing  of  children  in 
ungraded  rocxns  and  for  admission  to 
special  schools,  the  entire  program  of 
the  Division  was  a  voluntary  one.  No 
testing  of  pupils  for  other  purposes  was 
engaged  in  by  any  school  except  upcm 
the  initiative  of  the  principal  and  the 
teaching  corps. 

The  scope  of  the  activities  of  the 
Division  for  the  first  two  years  did  not 
include  administrative  research.  This 
function,  however,  was  recognized  as  a 
necessary  development  of  the  wex-k  of 
the  Division  just  as  scon  as  the  more 
necessary  and  more  fundamental  work  of 
applying  educational  measurements  to 
t^  instructional  process  should  be  well 
under  way. 

In  ascribing  credit  to  the  favorable 
circumstances  which  made  the  inceptiem 
of  the  Division  of  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  possible,  mention  should  be  made 
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not  only  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
who  had  voluntarily  prepared  themselves 
in  this  field,  but  also  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  and  his  supervisory  staff. 
The  encouragement  given  to  educational 
measurement  by  Bra  Blewett,  by  Dr. 
John  W.  Withers,  and  by  the  present 
Superintendent,  John  J.  Maddox,  who 


recommended  the  organization  of  the 
Division,  was  the  necessary  basis  for 
definite  organization.  Ehie  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  Board  of  Education 
which  raised  no  objection  to  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  administrative  organization 
nor  refused  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
activities. 


ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


Intelligence  tests  are  being  given  in 
the  Brookfield  Township  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  classes  and  the 
achievement  of  teachers,  as  shown  by 
their  grading  of  pupils. 

The  Cleveland  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  in  cooperation  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  junior  high-school  teachers,  is 
reconstructing  the  course  of  study  in 
mathematics,  making  three  separate 
courses,  one  for  bright,  one  for  average, 
and  one  for  dull  pupils.  This  will  be, 
when  it  is  finished,  one  of  the  most 
distinctly  differentiated  courses  in  exist¬ 
ence. 


Ability  grouping  has  been  the  basis 
of  classification  of  pupils  in  the  Morgan 
School,  Cincinnati,  since  1916.  Princi¬ 
pal  Monce  states  that  at  its  inception 
only  one  teacher  was  unreserv’edly  in 
favor  of  this  plan.  Today,  however,  no 
teacher  would  be  willmg  to  abolish 
abihty  grouping.  “It  is  not  a  panacea 
for  all  educational  disorders,  but  it  is 
the  best  single  remedy  we  have  thus  far 
found,”  is  his  comment. 

Superintendent  A.  E.  Claggett,  of  the 
Oakwood  schools,  Dayton,  reports  an 
interesting  experiment  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  For  the  customary  mid-year 
examinations  in  these  grades,  the  nine 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  were  sub¬ 
stituted.  Graphs  have  been  prepared 
which  show  the  results  of  the  standings 


in  comparison  with  the  norms  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  authors  of  the  tests. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  those 
who  received  low  ratings,  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring  all  the  pupils  up 
to  the  standard.  Seven  teachers  have 
participated  in  the  work,  in  addition  to 
the  principal. 

Seeing  our  faults  so  that  we  may 
correct  them  is  often  difficult,  but  the 
teachers  in  the  Cygnet  public  schools 
are  accomplishing  diis  in  part  by  a 
plan  which  Superintendent  C.  S.  Hark- 
ness  describes. 

Four  or  five  members  of  the  class  in  shorthand 
are  selected  to  make  stenographic  reports  of  all 
that  is  said  on  done  during  recitation  periods  in 
the  various  classes.  The  typed  reports  are  then 
given  to  the  teachers  and  us^  as  a  basis  for  diS' 
cussion  in  the  teacher's  meetings.  The  plan  has 
for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  instruction  and 
is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  teachers.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  defects  which  appear  in  the  reports 
are  failure  to  follow  the  lessons  plans,  errors  in 
English,  poor  questions,  incorrect  answers  not 
corrected,  aim  oi  the  lesson  lost,  and  inadequate 
lesson  plans. 

I  feel  that  teaching  is  improving  because  of  the 
experiment. 


The  problem  of  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  is  a  difficult  one  in  many  of  the 
consolidated  schools  because  of  the 
transportation  factor.  At  La  Grange, 
Superintendent  C.  E.  Webb  has  solved 
the  problem  by  establishing  the  hour 
period  with  supervised  study,  and 
rotating  in  such  a  way  that  the  first 
period  on  Monday  is  given  to  chapel 
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exercises;  the  seccwid  period  on  Tuesday 
to  girls’  work  in  the  gymnasium;  the 
third  period  on  Wednesday  for  the  boys’ 
gymnasium  classes  and  Campfire  Girls; 
the  fourth  period  (wi  Thursday  to  senior 
high'sehool  music;  and  the  fifth  period 
on  Friday,  also,  to  music.  The  last 
period  on  Friday  is  given  to  junior  hi^- 
sdKX)!  music.  Certain  other  activities, 
such  as  class  meetings  and  dramatics, 
are  held  if  groups  are  not  participating 
in  the  major  activity  of  the  hour. 

Principal  J.  L.  G.  Pottorf,  of  McKinley 
High  School,  Canton,  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate 
annual  and  semi'annual  promotions  in 
representative  cities  throughout  the 


United  States.  Information  was  obtain¬ 
ed  by  questionnaires  and  the  results  have 
been  recorded  in  a  mimeographed  report. 
Of  the  seventy-six  cities  reporting,  sixty 
have  semi-annual  promotions.  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Dayton,  among  the  sixteen  not 
promoting  semi-annually,  have  A,  B,  and 
C  groupings  and  individual  promotions 
respectively.  Portland,  Oregon,  report¬ 
ed  that  after  twelve  years  of  semi-annual 
promotions  the  system  is  returning  to 
annual.  The  following  statement  is 
given  in  their  report: 

We  are  dunging  back  from  semi-annual  to 
annual  promotion.  Everyone  is  very  happy — 
children,  teachers,  administrators,  citizens!  We 
are  establishing  several  special  rooms,  that  is, 
ungraded  rooms,  and  are  giving  opportunities 
for  the  specially  gifted  children. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Bsoors,  Fowlis  D.  The  Accuracy  of  Intelligence 
^uotimti  from  Pairs  of  Group  Tests  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  JEP,  18:173-86,  March, 
1927. 

In  this  article  the  experimenter  says:  “I  am 
attempting  to  give  tentative  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  1.  How  accurately  do  two 
group  intelligetKe  tests  measure  a  junior  high* 
K^l  pupil's  1.  Q.  aixl  which  of  the  pairs  of 
tests  yields  the  most  accurate  results?  2.  How 
much  more  accurate  are  the  combined  results  of 
two  tests  than  the  resulu  from  one?  3.  How 
closely  does  sectioning  upon  mean  I.  Q.  from  two 
group  tests  agree  with  sectioning  upon  criterion 
1.  Q.?  4.  How  much  more  accurate  sectioning 
is  secured  from  two  tests  than  from  one?"  The 
account  of  the  investigation  which  he  gives  is  too 
detailed  to  adequately  sunmuhze  in  a  ixitice  of 
this  type.  The  nine  cotKlusions  reached  are 
interesting  and  merit  careful  reading  and  coiv 
lideration. 

Woodrow,  HeRseRT.  The  Effect  of  Type  of 
Training  upon  Trani/erence,  JEP,  18:159-72, 
March,  1927. 

Transfer  of  training  has  been  much  discussed 
in  past  educatioful  hUtory.  It  has  been  and  is 
one  d  the  lines  of  defense  set  up  for  the  retention 
of  certain  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Recently, 
it  has  been  less  discussed  empirically,  mote  experi* 


mentation  being  done  as  to  the  ruture  aixl  amount 
of  transfer.  Dr.  Woodrow  chose  to  experiment 
with  memory  transfer  when  training  in  the 
technique  of  memorizing  is  and  is  not  given. 
Three  groups  of  university  sophomores  were  used 
as  subjects:  the  contrtd  group,  given  no  training; 
the  practice  group,  given  drill  in  a  routine  fashion; 
and  the  training  group,  given  instruction  in  the 
technique  of  memorizing.  The  six  memory  end* 
tests  uKd  were:  rote  poetry,  rote  prose,  facts, 
Turkish'English  vocabulary;  historical  dates,  and 
memory  span  for  consonants.  The  experimenter 
concludes:  “To  determine  the  amount  of  trans* 
ference  al  ability  that  did  result  from  the  study 
of  a  particular  sul^t  is  one  thing;  to  determine 
the  amount  transference  which  might  be  secured 
from  the  study  of  that  same  subject  is  a  different 
and  far  more  difficult  thing." 

Feelhavsr,  Carl  T.  The  Duties  of  High-School 
Principals  in  the  State  of  Ajebroslja,  SR, 
25:188-93,  March,  1927. 

The  data  for  this  article  were  secured  from 
144  principals  of  high  scIkx^  in  Nebraska  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  of  the  work-sheet  type. 
Each  principal  reported  for  seven  successive  <kys, 
including  &turday  and  Sunday,  precisely  what 
he  did.  There  were  also  sheets  for  seasonal  duties 
and  personal  information.  From  these  data  the 
amount  of  time  which  the  principals  devoted  to 
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inctructional  work,  administrative  work,  super' 
vision,  professional,  extra-curricular,  community, 
and  activities,  were  differentiated  by  t^ 
siee  of  schod.  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the 
table  that  instructional  activities  decrease  with 
the  size  of  the  school  as  we  would  expect,  but 
that  clerical  duties  also  increase  very  materially 
with  the  size  of  school  up  to  five  hundred  pupils. 

Eowakos,  1.  N.  The  Law  Governing  School- 
Board  Procedure  and  Records,  III,  ESJ, 
27  J1&-28,  March,  1927- 
This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
legal  aspect  of  educational  matters.  An  intenser 
study  of  the  judicial  decisions  has  been  made 
and  a  rather  succinct  report  on  this  particular 
phase  is  contained  in  the  article. 

Ghat,  William  S.  Summary  of  Reading  Investi' 
gdtioru,  (July  1,  1925  to  June  30,  1926),  II, 
£SJ,  27:495-510,  March,  1927- 
In  this  number  Dr.  Gray  continues  his  summary 
in  reading  investigations  covering  the  year  July, 
1925,  to  1926.  This  article  wiU  be  of  extreme 
interest  to  those  interested  in  any  phase  of  the 
reading  problem.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
investigations  reviewed,  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  increasing  the  comprehension  of  what 
is  read,  study  procedures  in  work-type  reading, 
interest  in  reac^g,  and  vocabulary  studies,  have 
been  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  attention. 

Moon,  Gboxoe,  R.  An  Experiment  by  a  History 
Teacher,  SR,  25:206-16,  March,  1927. 

A  teacher  having  two  classes  in  modem 
European  history  reports  an  experiment  by  which 
one  class  was  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  textbook 
following  very  carefully  the  supervisory  instruc- 
tions  and  spending  most  of  its  time  in  doing 
well  this  one  task,  while  another  class  planned  the 
work  with  the  textbook  as  an  outline  but  did  the 
chief  part  of  the  preparation  in  the  library.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  case  of  an  intensive  study  cff  a 
text  versus  extensive  reading  tff  the  sul^t. 
The  resulu  show  that  the  extensive  procedure 
resulted  in  more  facts  than  the  intensive. 

Dickson,  Julia  £.  Current  Prsctices  and  Tend¬ 
encies  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum  of  the 
Training  Schools  of  Teachers  Colleges  and 
T^ormal  Schools,  EAS,  13:145-64,  March, 
1927. 

This  article  reports  a  study  made  up  of  data 
received  from  fifty -cme  teacher-training  institutions 
located  in  twenty-six  states  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Practices  and  tendencies  related 
to  the  placement  and  teaching  in  arithmetic, 
languaK,  and  grammar,  and  the  professional  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  teadiers  college  to  the  training  school 
in  courses  overlooking  these  sul^ts  are  par¬ 
ticularly  considered.  The  article  covers  only  the 
situation  with  respect  to  arithmetic,  the  remainder 
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of  the  study  is  to  be  reported  in  a  later  number  I 
of  the  journal.  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  agree-  | 

ment  in  favor  of  beginning  drill  work  in  the  second  I 

grade  and  almost  without  exception  the  modd  I 
grade  for  certain  specified  topics  is  one  grade  is  | 
advance  of  that  suggested  by  the  fourth  Year-  1 
bool^  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  I 

Davis,  C.  O.  Our  Justification  for  the  Junior  I 
High  School,  SR,  25:174-83,  March,  1927.  j 
The  following  three  questions  were  asked  of  I 
twenty-five  of  t^  best-known  junior  high  schools  I 
of  the  Central  West.  (1)  Is  the  junior  hi^ 
echoed  justifying  itself  in  your  community?  (2) 

If  so,  what  is  your  evidence?  (3)  By  what  means 
are  you  making  the  articulation  smooth,  easy,  and 
effective?  Replies  were  received  from  twenty 
schoeds,  eighteen  of  which  stated  emphatically 
that  a  junior  high  school  is  justifying  itself.  The 
article  consists  almost  entirely  of  quotations  from 
the  persons  answering  the  questions. 

Huntek,  H.  Reid.  The  Duties  of  the  High-School 
Clert  ASBJ,  74:65,  March,  1927.  ! 

A  checking  list  was  sent  to  thirty-five  principals  | 
of  high  schwls  distnbuted  over  a  wide  area.  1; 
The  duties  performed  in  twenty-six  representative 
high  schools  are  tabulated  with  frequencies. 
Amcmg  the  conclusions  reached  is  that  there  art 
many  clerical  duties  reported  now  being  performed 
by  the  assistant  principal  or  high-pric^  teacher  ! 
which  could  be  p^ormed  by  clerks  with  a  much  I 
lower  salary. 

Smith,  D.  R.,  Mead,  A.  R.,  and  Peteks,  C.  C. 
The  Transfer  of  TranslMum  Thinipng,  Sd^S, 
25:380-84,  March  26,  1927. 

“What  is  the  inffuence  of  change  in  ability 
in  Latin  translation  during  one-half  year  upoo  | 
aldlities  in  ocher  lines  called  reasoning?"  The  in¬ 
vestigators  experimented  with  several  hundred 
high-school  students  to  answer  this  question. 
Two  of  theeir  conclusions  are:  “More  Latin 
students  gained  proportiotutely  in  reasoning 
ability  than  did  non-Latin  students,”  and  “Non- 
Latin  students  gained  more  on  the  average  than 
did  Latin  students  on  tests  to  measure  reasoning 
progress." 
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Notson,  E.  B.  Reading  Distance  and  Some  of 
Iti  Implications,  SCyS,  25:353-54,  March  19, 
1927. 


“Hold  your  book  farther  away.  About  four¬ 
teen  inchu  is  the  right  reading  distance.”  Such 
are  the  directions  that  children  have  heard  in  the 
school  room.  But  is  that  the  rig^t  distance? 
From  this  report  it  would  seem  not.  Have  such 
directions  bm  partly  to  blame,  as  the  wnter 
asserts,  for  near-si^tedness?  Statistics  of  myopia 
show  that  this  cc^ition  of  the  eyes  increases  in 
popcfftion  to  the  number  of  years  in  school." 
He  finds  that  the  reading  distance  for  the  first 
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grade  u  8.2  inches  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  distance  until  the  eighth  grade,  when 
it  u  13  inches.  For  two  hundred  university 
students,  it  was  13.8  inches.  This  seems  to  be 
another  instance  of  requiring  children  to  do  as 
adults  da 

Jamzs,  H.  W.  The  Effect  of  Hundwnting  ufxm 
Graditig,  £/.  16:180-85,  March,  1927. 

Forty'three  English  teachers  in  accredited  high 
schools  were  ask^  to  grade  compositions  of  the 
same  quality,  differing  only  in  legibility  of  hand' 
writing.  results  of  the  eiperiment  indicate 
that  Ugh'School  teachers  of  composition  allow 
lembility  of  handwriting  to  have  an  important 
imuence  in  determining  grades.  The  teachers 
involved  in  this  experiment  actually  changed  the 
grade  on  the  compositions  slightly  over  one  letter 
grade  when  the  legibility  of  haixlwriting  was 
changed  six  points. 

Htde,  Richaxd  E.  The  Overlapping  of  Subject' 
Matter  tn  Courses  in  Question,  JEM, 
6:306-9,  March,  1927. 

This  investigation  was  carried  on  to  select  ten 
educational  courses  that  are  commonly  given  in 
teacheT'training  institutions,  to  select  a  popular 
textbook  designed  for  each  of  the  ten  courses,  and 
to  determine  the  number  of  pages  each  book  gives 
to  approximately  one  hundred  specified  topics. 
As  a  result  of  the  study  it  was  found  that  “the 
j  ten  texts,  used  in  different  courses,  show  an  over' 
lapping  of  subject'inatter  among  them  amounting 
to  a  t(^  of  51.6  percent  of  the  contents."  The 
author  states  that  "much  of  the  overlapping  is 
exact  duplication,  and  that  this  ‘is  one  cause  of 
students  regarding  education  courses  as  ‘snap 
courses.' "  It  would  seem  that  the  investigator 
feels  that  we  need  some  “fusion"  courses  in 
education. 

Brubcxneil,  L.  J.  a  Study  of  Time  Allotments 

!tn  the  Minneapolis  Schools,  JEM,  6:282-87, 
March,  1927. 

This  is  the  report  of  an  investigation  made  to 
determine  the  variations  in  subject'time  allotment 
among  the  schools  of  a  single  city.  Teachers  in 
Grades  I  to  VI  were  asked  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  time  given  each  day  to  each  of  the 
subjects  during  a  typical  schwl  week.  When 
them  data  were  tabulated,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  wide  variation  among  the  schools  in  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  in  a  given  grade  to  such 
subjects  as  reading  and  arithmetic,  and  least 
variation  in  the  time  given  to  music,  drawing, 
I  and  writing.  The  writer  asks  the  question, 
"Should  tttchers  be  required  to  adapt  their 
instruction  to  a  rigid,  uniform  time  schedule?", 
and  then  says  “The  Minneapolis  school  author' 
ities  believe  not."  Flexibility  allows  for  adjust' 
ment  to  community  needs. 

I 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 

SramcnELD,  Ohio.  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools.  Springfield  City  School  District, 
Year  Ending  August  31,  1926.  53  pp. 

The  first  twenty  pages  of  this  report  give  an 
interesting  summary  (x  the  activities  a^  the 
progress  of  the  schwls.  The  rest  of  the  report 
is  given  to  the  usual  tables  eff  receipts  and  exprodi' 
tures,  rules  and  regulations,  lists  textbooks,  and 
sunilar  material  ^  a  routine  nature  whi^  is 
valuable  as  a  matter  o£  record. 

Southall,  Matcu.  A  Study  of  the  Value  of 
Supervision  in  Consolidated  Schools.  Raleigh, 
North  CareJina,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  1925.  38  pp.  (Educa' 
tional  Publication  No.  106,  EKvision  of 
Supervision  No.  25) 

This  study,  which  was  limited  to  the  rural 
schools  of  Notth  Carolina,  concludes  that  there 
is  need  for  more  supervision  of  instruction  in  the 
consedidated  schocM,  and  that,  even  if  such 
supervision  affected  only  the  results  in  the  tool 
subjects,  its  cost  to  the  State  would  be  justified. 
Charts  and  tables  made  on  the  basis  of  the  investi' 
gatkxi  are  included  in  the  pamphlet. 

Schott,  Emmxtt  Lee.  A  Study  of  High'Sehool 
Seniors  of  Superior  Ability.  Columbia, 
Missouri,  University  of  Missouri,  1926. 
vii-1-52  pp.  (University  of  Missouri  Bulle' 
tin,  Vol.  26,  No.  13,  Education  Series, 
No.  20) 

The  faculties  of  170  high  schoeJs  in  hdissouri 
were  asked  to  chcxiae  the  brightest  boy  and  the 
brightest  girl  in  their  respective  schools.  These 
superior  pupils  were  given  a  variety  of  mental  and 
penormance  tests,  and  their  school  records  were 
carefully  examined.  From  these  data  the  author 
draws  a  variety  of  inferences  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  superior  students. 

Haxitxamck,  Michigan.  Housing  the  Children, 
a  Community  Project.  Hamtramck,  Mich' 
igan.  Board  eff  Education,  1926.  123  pp. 
(Hamtramck  Public  Schools  Research  Serin 
No.  1) 

A  cooperative  survey  c£  the  school'housing 
additions  of  Hamtramck,  Michigan,  was  made 
recently,  in  which  the  superintetxient,  principals 
and  teachers,  the  clerical  staff  and  the  janitors,  as 
well  as  the  school  board,  all  had  part.  The 
technique  employed  in  this  cooperative  study  was 
outlined  by  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  proposed  building 
plan  was  determined  after  a  study  of  the  popula' 
tkm.  From  1920  through  19^  this  study 
made  use  of  the  actual  census  figures,  while 
those  for  the  years  1926  to  1932  were  estimated. 
All  recomme^tions  were  made  taking  these 
two  items  into  consideration. 
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Mooot,  Dan.  and  Moou,  Wiavik.  Common 
School  Dutricu:  Tax  and  Bond  Forms. 
Austin.  Texas,  State  Derartment  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  1926.  52  pp.  (Bulletin  of  State 
Department  of  Education.  Vol.  11,  No.  4) 

In  this  pamphlet,  forms  and  suggestions  for  the 
assistance  of  county  school  trustees  and  county 
commissiGners'  courts  which  should  be  used  in 
connection  with  bond  and  tax  elections  in  school 
districts  have  been  arranged  by  the  Attorney' 
General  of  Texas  and  the  As^tant  Attorney- 
General.  The  "'Forms  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Tax  Elections"  and  “Forms  for  the  Issuance  of 
Bonds"  are  drawn  up  for  common  school  districts 
aixl  common  county-line  districts. 

Altex,  Donald  R.,  and  othbm.  Imtructional 
Activities  m  the  Unhiernty  High  School. 
Urbana,  lUino^  University  of  lllirxMs,  1926. 
28  pp.  (University  of  lUirmis  Bulletin, 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  13,  Educational  Research 
Circular.  Na  47) 

This  booklet  contains  six  papers  which  tell 
of  the  various  activities  carried  on  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  maintained  by  the  College 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  TM 
subjects  of  these  six  papers  are:  “A  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  at  the  University  High  School," 
“The  Book  Qub,"  “Developtnental  Recitation  in 
General  Science,"  "An  Experiment  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  English  Literature,"  'Timed  Tests  as  a 
h&thod  of  Drill  in  Algebra,"  “A  Mathematics 
Assembly." 

CososoNWXALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  Science  in 
the  Secondary  School.  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
1926.  "is  pp.  (Educational  Monographs, 
Vol  1.  No.  4) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  designed 
to  improve  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  The  suggestions  should  prove  of 
value  to  science  teachers  in  the  smaller  schools. 
The  lists  of  apparatus  afford  a  convenient  check 
for  appraising  stock  on  hand  and  for  ordering  new. 

Reeves,  Floyd  W.,  Russell,  Dale,  and  Seay, 
Maueice  F.  Report  of  a  School-Building 
Survey  of  Danville,  Kentucky.  Danville, 
Kentucky,  1927-  32  pp. 

This  is  another  building  survey,  and  as  such 
is  mostly  local  in  its  interest  and  value.  Building 
conditioos  are  bad.  with  httle  hqie  for  reliirf  in 
less  than  five  years.  The  short-si^tedness  of 
some  boards  of  education  is  nicely  iUustrated  by 
the  location  of  the  high-school  bidding  on  a  site 
which  required  expensive  grading  to  make  an 
athletic  field,  and  which  makes  the  building  appear 
to  be  set  in  a  bole.  Danville  seems  to  be  in  rather 
serious  straits  financially,  and  only  careful  manage¬ 
ment  can  improve  conditions  within  any  reason- 
aUe  time. 


Meiee,  Noeman  Chaeles.  Aesthetic  Judgment 
as  a  Measure  of  Art  Talent.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Uraversity  of  Iowa,  1926.  30  pp. 
(University  of  Iowa  Studies,  First  Senes, 
No.  114) 

This  bulletin  presents  “a  basic  technique"  for 
the  prediction  and  measurement  of  art  talent. 

It  represents  a  method  which  has  been  evdved 
after  long  aixl  careful  experimentation.  CX  t^ 
three  general  methods  for  measuring  art  talent- 
general  testing,  production,  and  selection  or 
identification.  Dr.  Meier  has  chosen  the  last  named 
as  being  much  better  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  National  Council  of  Tbachees  of  Matki' 
UATics.  Cumculum  Problems  in  Teochtni 
Mathematics:  The  Second  Tearbooi^.  New 
York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1927.  viii-|- 
297  pp. 

The  present  interest  in  curriculum  revision  is 
even  as  the  main  reason  for  this  Yearbook. 
Contributors  representing  many  different  points 
of  view  and  widely-separated  sections  of  the 
country  are  included.  Part  1  is  devoted  to  arith¬ 
metic,  Pxrt  II  to  junior  high-school  mathematics, 
and  Part  III  to  senior  hi^-school  mathematia. 
A  representative  bibliography  is  also  included. 

A  Survey  of  The  Educational  Program,  Organ¬ 
isation  and  Administration,  School  Fmancei, 
and  Schoolhousing  of  Vallejo,  California. 
Vallejo,  California,  Board  of  Education,  1926. 
vii  +  110  pp. 

This  survey  of  the  business  and  administrative 
side  of  the  schools  of  Vall^,  California,  wu 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  California.  Because  of  the  proxiiiiity 
of  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  certain  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  obtain.  In  the  19%  census  there  were 
nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  women  in  the  popu¬ 
lation.  This  tends  to  raise  the  proportion  of 
adults  to  children;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Navy 
Yard  and  much  other  property  belong  to  the 
government,  and  are  non-taxable  for  school 
purposes.  This  makes  the  financing  of  the 
schools  a  very  serious  problem.  Buildings  and 
building  conditions  are  surprisingly  poor  for  a 
western  city. 

Touton,  Feank  C.  Suggestions  for  Effective 
Study  in  Secondary  Schooli.  Los  Angeles, 
The  University  of  Southern  California,  1926. 

22  pp. 

The  suggestions  which  are  given  in  this  publi¬ 
cation,  andwhich  were  worked  out  by  Dr.  Teuton 
in  ccdlaboration  with  graduate  students  in  educa¬ 
tion,  are  of  two  classes.  The  first  class  is  made 
up  of  twenty-five  general  suggestions  grouped 
under  "study  conditions,”  “study  procure,” 
and  “study  goals."  The  second  clw  is  coinposed 
of  study  helps  for  students  of  twelve  different 
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•ub^u,  namely :  Engliah,  Latin,  modem  langua* 
get,  sociid  iciencea,  natural  tciencea,  mathematica, 
Buiic,  fine  arta,  commerical  arta,  commercial 
wbjecta,  home  econocoica,  and  ahop  work.  The 
(Jirectiona  given  abould  be  very  helpful  to  teachera 
interested  in  directed  study  and  to  pupils  in 
efficient  lesson  preparation. 

Patiib,  C.  G.,  AND  Gibhaat,  J.  C.  Method  and 
Measurement  of  Health  Education.  New 
York,  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1926.  43  pp. 

This  pamphlet  describes  an  eaperiment  in  health 
education,  undertaken  in  Public  School  106, 
Manhattan,  New  York,  which  had  for  its  purpose 
the  effecting  of  changes  in  community  and  individ' 
ual  practices  through  school  education  and  the 
measuring  of  the  changes  so  brou^t  about. 

The  preliminary  and  detaded  procedures 
indicate  that  the  experiment  was  carried  on  by 
peo^  seriously  interested  in  the  problem  of 
^th  education  rather  than  by  mere  health 
enthusiasu. 

The  conclusions,  which  are  cff  a  general  nature, 
suggest  some  ideas  in  health  education  that 
every  school  supervisor  would  do  well  to  con* 
aider.  One  such  conclusion  states:  “An  adequate 
health  program  may  be  carried  out  without 
additions  to  the  school  staff,  and  by  placing 
responsibility  for  health  results  upon  t^  regular 
school  staff,  school  work  will  become  more 
meaningful  to  them.” 

Horn,  Ernest.  A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary: 
10,000  Words  Most  Comm^y  Used  in 
Writing.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  University  of 
Iowa,  1926.  223  pp.  (Monographs  in  Edu' 
cation.  First  Series,  No.  4) 

Occasionally  a  report  of  an  investigation  of 
the  first  magnitude  appears.  Such  a  study  is 
the  present  one.  It  is  of  the  first  magnitude 
for  at  least  three  reasons.  First,  because  of  the 
great  mass  of  writing  that  has  been  carefully 
examined.  The  report  summarizes  the  findings 
of  six  new  investigations  which  were  pursu^ 
under  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
In  these  six  studies,  counts  were  made  of  the 
words  found  in  8ixty4ve  types  of  adult  writing, 
totaling  5,136,816  running  words.  Second,  it  is 
an  investintion  which  is  basic  to  others  which 
should  folmw.  Third,  its  applications  in  curriC' 
ulum^making  in  the  language  arts  are  obvious. 
The  monograph  include  a  critical  review  of 
previous  vocaoulary  studies,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  followed  in  this  study,  an  alpha' 
hetized  and  keyed  list  of  the  10,000  words  most 
commonly  written  by  adults,  and  a  final  section 
on  a  discussion  and  evaluation  of  the  list.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  subtitle  of  the  monograph 
IS  a  bit  misleading  in  that  it  omits  the  word 
“adult."  The  heading  of  Chapter  IV,  in  which 
this  word  is  used,  more  accurately  de^bes  the 


nature  of  the  investigation.  This  publication 
will  find  a  place  beside  the  Thorndike  Teocheri' 
Word  Boot 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Salaries 
in  the  Cincinnati  fViblic  Schools.  Cindn' 
nati.  Board  of  Education,  1926.  39  pp. 
+  19  double'page  charts. 

The  person  who  looks  through  this  report  will 
be  impressed  by  the  detail  with  which  the  subiect 
has  bm  bandit.  After  a  thorough  consideration 
of  such  items  as  the  number  uid  distribution 
of  teachers  according  to  length  and  type  of  service, 
preparation,  salary  trends,  single  salaries,  Cin' 
cinnati  living  costs,  and  amounts  paid  hy  the 
Board  of  Education  to  its  other  employees,  the 
Committee  proposes  a  new  schedule.  This  is 
followed  by  a  i^ussion  of  its  proposal,  a  study 
setting  forth  the  probable  cost  of  putting  it  into 
operation,  and  a  presentation  of  the  salary  sched' 
ules  of  other  large  and  widely  scattered  cities. 
One  of  the  strik^  things  stewn  is  the  high 
percent  of  elementary  teachers  who  are  colk^ 
graduates — 38.2  percent;  this  is  more  than  six 
times  as  high  as  that  of  any  of  the  other  six  large 
Ohio  cities  named  in  Tal^  XII.  Another  in^ 
teresting  table  is  Table  XXI,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  maximum  annual  salary  for  elementary 
teachers  has  doubled  since  1913;  no  other  of  the 
five  groups  of  teachers  named  has  enjoyed  such 
an  increase. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  PARENTHOOD 

Colleges  and  universities  are  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  Doatter 
of  training  for  efficient  parenthood.  Some 
institutions  are  actually  offering  courses 
designed  specifically  for  training  in  this 
important  function.  Other  institutions 
are  doing  a  great  deal  indirectly,  partic' 
ularly  by  encouraging  the  parent'teacher 
movement  in  the  schools. 

A  handbook  issued  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  is  a  complete  com' 
pendium  for  workers  in  this  field.*  The 
community  which  has  never  had  a 
Parent'Teacher  Association  can  organize 
one  effectively  and  efficiently  by  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  given  in  this  handbook. 
Organizations  which  have  been  at  work 
can  check  their  activities  against  a  long 
list  of  “what  various  branches  have 

iT)ic  Ptmu-Tachtr  Handbook  for  \ortk  Carolina. 
Chand  Hill,  North  Carolina,  UiuvnaitT  of  North  Carolina, 
1926.  (Univcraty  of  North  Carolina  ExtoMion  Bulletin, 
VoL6,Na7) 
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done,”  as  well  as  against  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  list  entitled,  “Have  you  — ?  ’ 
A  valuable  article  on  “Developing  and 
Maintaining  Interest  in  the  Pirent- 
Teacher  Askxnation,”  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  in  Part  I.  The  importance 
of  affiliating  with  the  state  and  national 
groups  is  emphasized,  and  the  procedure 
necessary  for  formation  of  county  and 
city  councils  is  outlined. 

Part  V  of  the  handbook  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  all  associations.  In 
this  section  are  included  sixty  types  of 
subject  programs  with  from  three  to  five 
topics  for  discussion,  two  or  more  sug¬ 
gested  types  of  meetings,  and  a  number 
of  general  suggestions  for,  and  references 
to,  available  material  bearing  on  the 
main  topics.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Eliscussion  of  the  University  will,  upon 
call,  supply  “package  hbraries”  dealing 
with  these  subjects  indicated. 

The  parent-teacher  movement  has 
proved  to  be  an  agency  of  more  than 
usual  importance  in  integrating  the  work 
of  the  home  and  the  school.  Incident 
tally,  it  has  a  very  high  educative  value 
for  both  parents  and  teachers.  On  the 
whole,  parents  have  responded  more 
favorably  to  the  movement  than  have 
the  teadiers,  but  teachers  are  learning 
that  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  children  as 
individuals  when  they  know  something 
about  the  homes  from  which  the  children 
cc*ne. 

State  universities  and  departments  of 
public  instruction  can  well  afford  to 
encourage  and  foster  the  parent-teacher 
movement. 


A  CXDMPARISON  OF  “HONOR”  AND 
“ZERO”  SECTIONS  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 

{Continued  from  page  185) 

passed  the  zero  students  both  in  size  of 
vocabulary  and  in  acquaintance  with 
ccxnparatively  unusual  words. 

Mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  English 
composition. — In  order  to  determine 


differences  between  the  two  groups  of 
students  in  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of 
English  composition,  detailed  analyses 
were  made  of  errcH's  in  punctuation, 
grammar,  and  sentence  structure.  The 
results  were  again  expressed  in  the  form 
of  frequency  per  10,CXX)  words.*  Table 
II  shows  the  frequency  of  this  basis  for 
certain  errors  in  which  the  difference 
between  zero  and  hemor  students  was 
at  least  8.  Table  II  also  shows  the  total 
differences  in  errors  for  each  of  the  four 
fields  of  capitalization,  punctuatioQ, 
grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 

There  was  evidently  a  marked 
difference  between  zero  and  horxx 
students  in  respect  to  the  types  of  error 
such  as  those  exhibited  in  Table  IL 
The  total  number  of  mechanical  errors 
was  374  for  the  zero  students  and  only 
170  for  the  honor  students.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  here  is  a  definite 
point  of  attack  in  any  effort  at  improving 
the  English  writing  of  the  zero  students. 
These  difficulties  in  mechanics  are  com¬ 
paratively  specific  and  should  yield  to 
intensive  teaching  effort.  For  example, 
concentration  upon  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  there  and  their  and  upon  distirK- 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  should  eliminate 
the  26  confusion  errors  (Table  II)  made 
by  the  zero  students. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  college  Freshmen, 
previously  selected  foe  excellence  in 
English  composition,  when  compared 
wim  those  previously  selected  as  poor 
in  English  composition  use  more  complex 
sentences  and  a  greater  number  eff  long 
sentences;  that  they  have  a  larger  vocab¬ 
ulary;  that  they  use  a  greater  number  of 
unusual  words;  and  that  they  have  frr 
less  trouble  with  the  mechanics  of  com¬ 
position.  The  results  are  in  general 
what  one  might  expect,  but  the  detailed 
analysis  suggests  some  definite  points  for 
atta^  in  the  effort  to  improve  t^  English 
usage  of  the  less  capable  students. 


‘For  a  diactitaian  of  the  method  aec  Prtmer,  8.  L.  and 
Ruhlen,  H.,  “A  Statiatical  Study  of  Cunent  UM(e  in 
PuDctuati^*'  TW  Enghih  /outmI,  I3d2>->1,  May.  1934. 


